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as the ninth century. These oldest sagas,
while they do not exist in their original form,
have in some instances been incorporated
in the Snorra Edda, and so preserved. The
Elder Edda, probably composed between the
ninth and the eleventh centuries, owed much
to Norwegian composers. From the four-
teenth century, the date of the union with
Denmark, to 1814, the time of the separation
from the latter kingdom, Norway had no
national literature, its literary history being
identical with that of Denmark. As was
natural, the first productions after the sepa-
ration were patriotic songs. The first great
national poet was Henrik Wergeland (1808-
1845), whose greatest poem is The English
Pilot. Among others who flourished during
the middle of the nineteenth century may be
mentioned Johan Sebastian Welhaven (1807-
1873), Peter Christen Asbjornsen and Jor-
gen Moe. It was Asbjornsen and Moe who
brought to the notice of the world much of
the native material contained in the old folk
songs and popular poetry.

The greatest figures in Norwegian litera-
ture of the nineteenth century are Ibsen and
Bjornson, dramatist and novelist. Jonas
Lie, the author of popular sea stories, and
Alexander Kielland, the novelist, were other
famous writers of the century. There is at
present great activity in many different lines
of literary effort.

Government and Religion. Norway is a
constitutional, hereditary monarchy. The
king is assisted by a Council of State, or
Cabinet, the members of which are heads
of departments. The legislative power is
vested in a parliament, or Storting, which is
elected every three years. The Storting
divides itself into two chambers, the
Lagting, consisting of one-fourth of the
members, and the Qdekting* All bills must
originate in the latter chamber. Universal
suffrage exists. There are no titles of no-
bility under the Norwegian government.

The great body of the people belong to the
Evangelical Lutheran Church, which is the
established national Church. Complete reli-
gions freedom prevails, and Norway is re-
puted to be the most Christian country in
Europe, The Methodists and Baptists have
the largest number of adherents outside the
established Church.

History, It is not until the ninth cen-
tury tnat the historical period in Norway
begins. In 872 the numerous small king-

doms, which had been divided and ruled over
by the petty chiefs, or jarls, were united
under Harold I. During this century and
that which followed Viking expeditions were
common, and through intercourse with more
civilized parts of Europe, Norway received
Christianity. The country reached its height
as an independent power under Haakon the
Old (1217-1263), and it was dining this cen-
tury, too, that permanent colonies in Iceland
and Greenland were founded by Norse ad-
venturers. The grandson of Haakon the Old,
who died in 1319, was the last Norwegian
king of Norway. Magnus Sraek was at Ms
accession king of Norway and Sweden, but in
1355 Norway became nominally independent,
with Haakon YI, son of Magnus, as ruler.
Haakon married the Danish princess Mar-
garet, who on the death of her husband and
son became ruler of both Norway and Den-
mark. In 1397, by the Union of Kalmar,
Margaret brought Sweden also tinder her
sovereignty.

Sweden became independent in the six-
teenth century, but Denmark and Norway
remained under one rule until 1814. Nor-
way declined in prosperity and importance
after the middle of the fourteenth century,
when the Black Death ravaged the country
and greatly reduced the population. The
union with Denmark, too, was far from
beneficial to the country, as the kings re-
garded Denmark as the more important coun-
try and treated Norway merely as a province.
.The long- union with Denmark was ended by
the Napoleonic struggle, for Sweden de-
manded Norway as the price of its aid to
the allies against Napoleon. Norway was
taken from Denmark as a punishment for the
adherence of the latter kingdom to Napoleon.
The Norwegians refused, however, to agree
to the Treaty of Kiel (January, 1814), which
ceded the country to Sweden, declared their
independence and adopted a free constitu-
tion. Bernadotte, the crown prince of
Sweden, entered Norway with an army, and
although he was not completely successful,
the pressure which the other powers brought
to bear compelled Norway to accept the
Swedish proposals for union, by which the
former was allowed to retain its own consti-
tution.

Throughout the nineteenth century Nor-
way constantly resisted all attempts of
Sweden to lessen in anyway its constitutional
rights. The feeling that Sweden, as the